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PREFACE. 



O N the completion of this first volume little needs to be said, but as 
certain reviewers have pointed out supposed errors of omission and 
commission, I take this opportunity of explanation. 

My nomenclatural views I have fully detailed in the Novitates Zoolo- 
gical, Vol. XVII., pp. 492-503, 1910, and Vol. XVIII., pp. 1-22, 1911, and 
more especially for the benefit of Australian readers, in the Emu, 
Vol. X., pp. 317-326, and Vol. XI., pp. 52-58, 1911, and nothing further 
needs to be added. 

In some cases the meagre accounts of the life-history of species I 
have dealt with has been commented upon, but what I have written is all 
that is on record that can be trusted. My book therefore shows how 
little is known regarding the species already treated, and how much has 
yet to be learned. When searching the literature this has been especially 
impressed upon me, as I have found that many accounts printed in 
Australian books are made up of items relative to extra-Australian forms. 

The discrepancy between the names on the Plates and those used in 
the text has been also a source of remark. The explanation is that the 
Plates have to be prepared a long time in advance, and it is necessary 
that names be attached to the Plates. Some kind of consistent naming 
had to be attempted, and the names were therefore printed in accordance 
with the nomenclature accepted in my Handlist. But that nomenclature 
has proved inaccurate, as pointed out in the articles above quoted, 
and I have been engaged in correcting it ever since my Handlist was com- 
pleted. I have now finished my preliminary examination of the nomen- 
clature of Australian birds, and henceforth the Plates will be named 
according to my corrections. But already the Plates of Volume II., 
III. and part of IV. are finished, and these for the most part bear the 
names used in my Handlist. Though anxious that the names on the 
Plates and text should correspond, I cannot promise this throughout, as I 
purpose to give the result of my latest studies in the letterpress, what- 
ever name I may have used on the Plate. 
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All these alterations are due to the fact that the science of ornithology 
is just now passing through a revolutionary period, and until the necessary 
changes are made this state of uncertainty must persist. That the new 
ornithology is more scientific cannot be denied ; and the new method of 
portraying facts is more conducive to the advancement of knowledge, which 
is my sole aim. 

The most gratifying feature in connection with my work is the declared 
intention of the Royal Australasian Ornithologists’ Union (voiced by Mr. Milligan, 
Emu, Vol. XI., p. 136, 1911) “to give loyal adherence to the system presently 
adopted by the national authority on ornithology within the British Dominions 
— namely, the British Museum.” 

This action at once decides the acceptance of that adopted by me throughout 
this volume, as though at the time I made the step the British Museum 
ornithologists were not agreed as to their future action, the last stumbling-block 
has now been removed, and ornithologists throughout the world now follow the 
same rules that have been rigidly observed by me in selecting the nomenclature 
to be conserved. 

I can also add, on Mr. W. R. Ogilvie-Grant’s authority, that the British 
Museum authorities have decided to discard the many useless generic names 
included by the late Bowdler Sharpe in the Handlist of Birds. 

My main object, however, in writing this Preface, is to tender thanks 
to all those who have so generously and materially aided me during the 
preparation of this work. 



Special thanks are due firstly to Mr. Bernard H. Woodward, Curator 
of the Perth Museum, Western Australia, who forwarded me for examina- 
tion the whole of the collection of bird-skins in that Museum. The value 
of this action can be understood from mention of the fact that the 
collection numbered over 5,000 skins. 

Secondly, I wish to sincerely thank my friends the Hon. Walter 
othschild and Dr. Ernst Hartert, for allowing me the free use of the 
va uable material in the Zoological Museum, Tring, and also for aid in 

11 “ lar « el - y °™8 to tie generosity of the Hon. Walter 

alliaalor that TI* ' ^ ° f ttC rarer bird - skins > especially Ptilinopus 
als and M, T abIe 10 fl « Ure a " the (save the extinct 

has also fourwl t “"T* T ‘" mx ol,m, > from my collection. Dr. Hartert 
duties and the moduotfon t | 1 ' ! proof ‘ sllK ' ts > | n s P ite of his heavy museum 
der palaarktischen Fauna.” °™ e P 0ch - marki "8 «ork, “ Die Vogel 

assistocrgitn nte^f.hat ° f ““ *« -ery 

» en me at that mst.tution during the last five years, and 
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especially to the members of the staff of the “ Bird Room ” for their 
ever-ready aid at all times ; and also to Mr. B. B. Woodward, Librarian, 
and Mr. England, in charge of the books in the Zoological Department, 
who were always at my service in my search for rare references, so that 
I have personally verified every reference (save one) given in my first 
volume. 

I now particularly wish to draw attention to those who have helped 
me with gifts of specimens, thereby allowing me to deal in the most 
effective manner with the Australian avifauna, viz. by criticism and com- 
parison at my ease with specimens in my collection. 

From the magnitude of their donations some friends desire special 
mention, as Mr. H. C. Robinson, who handed me the collection made 
by Olive at Cooktown and Bellenden Ker, Queensland, consisting of over 400 
skins; to Mr. R. H. W. Leach for a large number of Tasmanian specimens ; 
to Mr. Frank E. Howe, whose donation of about 300 Victorian skins, 
contained some very rare specimens ; to Dr. J. B. Cleland, whose gift of 
400 skins collected in Western Australia and Eastern Australia, enabled 
me to make comparisons between the eastern and western representatives 
of many birds ; and to Mr. L. Chandler for a gift of 130 beautifully 
prepared Victorian skins, which were remarkable for the splendid series 
of immature individuals amongst them, in some cases showing all changes 
from nestling to adult. 

I have endeavoured to show my appreciation of such material aid 
by perpetuating the names of the donors in connection with some species 
of Australian bird, thereby fixing the interest they have taken in Australian 
Ornithology. Others whose donations have been less in number I wish to 
thank just as sincerely as those already mentioned, as it is by the help 
of the many, however small the individual contribution may be, that a 
work like the present is made possible. Such are Mr. F. L. Bemey, 
Mr. Tom Carter, Miss A. Fletcher, Mr. Robert Hall, Professor A. Dendy, 
Mr. Frank Littler, Dr. W. MacGillivray, Mr. D. Seth-Smith, Mr. A. W. 
Swindells, Captain S. A. White, Mr. H. L. White, Mr. J. Wilkinson, and 
Mr. F. E. Wilson. 

Dr. A. Morgan, Captain S. A. White and Miss A. Fletcher have also 
forwarded me nests, for which thanks are due. 

Mr. Edwin Ashby forwarded me his entire collection of birds to 
England, and I have benefited much by valuable exchanges with him. 

Last (but decidedly not least) I have to thank Mr. A. J. Campbell, 
author of the standard work on “ Nests and Eggs of Australian Birds, 
for sending me on loan his entire collection of bird-skins, including many 
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of his own types. This collection was the first to arrive in England, 

and I cannot express too fully my appreciation of his action. 

I have to ask all my friends who have supplied field-notes to 
continue to do so, and from all my readers who have not yet 
contributed I would beg assistance. I have in every case acknowledged 
the source of every note throughout my work. 

To my publishers, Messrs. Witherby & Co., I am much obliged for 
the care they have always shown in turning out the work in the very 
attractive way it appears. 

I would ask all who are interested in the Ornithology of Australia 

to differentiate between “ species ” and “ subspecies ” ; then, freed from the 

shackles of sentiment and binomials, we will have a new ornithology for 

Australia as scientific as that of any other country. 

To those who admit that there are “ subspecies,” trinomial nomen- 
clature is the only usage. To those who do not, let them only name 
“ species ” and leave the naming of “ subspecies ” to others. To name “ sub- 
species ” binomially is of course unscientific. 

In spite of the fierce opposition to trinomials, the younger generation 
of workers in Australia already shows signs of being up to date. 

On page 274, line 13, it was stated in error that the bird was “ figured,” 
but no Plate has been prepared of Aptenodytes patagonica halli. 



G. M. M. 



Christmas, 1911. 
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errata. 



3 — Line 21 
19 — Line 18 



1— Footnote, one line from bottom Oberhohlser 



should read Oberholser 



18— Footnote, last line 
91 — Line 7 



D. novce-holldandice 
pynrothorax 
poryphyrostictus 
Alsocomus (alscomus) 
Riviera 

E. pectoralis 
Oglivie-Grant 
Gallinule alba 



D. novce-hollandice. 
pyrrothorax 
porphyrostictus 
Columba ( alsocomus) 
Riverina 
R. pectoralis 
Ogilvie-Grant 
GaUinula alba 



111— Third line from bottom 



124 — Line 21 
182 — Line 30 
196 — Line 7 
216 — Line 21 
247— Line 7 
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Class-AVES. 

Sub-Class I. — PALJSOGNATHLE. 

[Py craft, Trans. Zool. Soc., XV., p. 149 (1900).] 

Order I. — CASUARI I FORMES. 

Family — D R O M A5 I DA5 . 

Genus— DROMAIUS. 

Dromaius* Vieillot, Analyse, p. 70 (1816) D. novoe-hollandice. 

Dromiceius (misprint) Vieillot, Analyse, p. 54 (1816) . . D. novce-hollandioe. 

Dromaius, id., l.c., p. 70 (1816). 

(Also spelt, Dromceus, Dromiceus, Dromeicus.) 

Tachea Fleming, Philos, of Zool., ii., p. 257 (1822) .. D. novce-hollandice. 

Feathers with shaft and after-shaft of equal length, as in Casuarius, but much 
softer, less hair-like and less disintegrated. Wings rudimentary, without real 
“ quills,” but with soft feathers like those of the body; rectrices not distinguish- 
able. Head and neck feathered. No helmet on head. Metatarsus slenderer, 
less powerful than in Casuarius. Toes three in number, with about equally 
large short strong claws. 

Colour of adult and young brown. Nestlings striped on the upper-side. 

[For anatomical description see Pycraft, Trans. Zool. Soc., XV., p. 267 
(1900).] 

Distribution. Australia : formerly also adjacent islands. 



* In Analyse, p. 54, Vieillot established the genus Dromiceius for the reception of the Australian Emu, 
Casuarius novce-hollandice Latham. This was evidently a misprint, as in the same work, on p. 70, he writes Dromaius 
and gives the derivation of that name. As he himself also adopted this latter name in his future writings, T have 
thought it better to adhere to it, and not the former, as suggested by Mr. Oberhohlser in the Smithsonian Quarterly, 
Vol. 48, Pt. I., p. 60 (1905). 
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Key to the Species. 



A. Tarsus more than 12 inches in length. 

a'. Feathers of fore-neck black in contrast 
to the under-surface . . 

h'. Feathers of fore-neck white like 
remainder of the under-surface 

B. Tarsus less than 12 inchesin length. 

c\ Feathers of fore-neck long and blackish 
in colour 

d'. Feathers of fore-neck long and whitish 
in colour . . 



D. n. novce-hollandice, p. 3. 
D. n. diemenensis, p. 14. 

D. parvulus, p. 19. 

D. minor , p. 23. 
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DROMAiUS NOVA: - HOLLANDS 

(EMU) . 







Order CASUARIIFORMES 



No. 1. 



Family DROM M1DM. 



DROMAIUS NOV^E-HOLLANDI.® NOV.E-HOLLANDI,E. 

EMU. 

(Plate 1.) 

Casuarius nov^e-hollandi^) Latham, Ind. Orn., II., p. 665 (1790), Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

Emu Tench, Narr. Exp. Bot. Bay, p. 123 (1789) ; Collins, Acc. Engl. Col. N.S.W., II., 
p. 306 (1802). 

New Holland Cassowary Phillip, Voy. Bot. Bay, p. 271 (1789) ; White, Journ. Voy. 
N.S.W., p. 129 (1790) ; Latham, Suppl. II., Gen. Syn. B., p. 290 (1801) ; id., Gen. 
Hist. B„ VIII., p. 383 (1823). 

Casuarius novce-hollandice Latham, Ind. Orn., II., p. 665 (1790) ; Peron, Voy. decouv. aux 
Terres Austr., I., p. 467 (1807) ; Knox, Edinb. Phil. Journ., pt. 19, p. 132 (1824) ; 
Griffiths, An. Kingd. Cuvier, VIII., p. 298 and PI. facing p. 443 (Chick) (1829). 
Casuarius australis Shaw, Nat. Misc., III., PI. 99 (1792). 

Cassowary Tench, Compl. Acc. Settl. Port Jackson, p. 174 (1793). 

Strvihio novce-hollandice Meyer, Syst.-Summar. Uebers. d. neust. zool. Entd. in Neuholl. 
u. Afrika, p. 59 (1793). 

Dromiceius novce-hollandice Vieillot, Analyse, p. 54 (1816) ; Stephens, in Shaw’s Gen. Zool., 
XI., pt. 2, p. 439 (1819) ; Oberhohlser, Smiths. Quart., III., pt. 1, p. 60 (1905). 
Dromaius ater (part.) Vieillot, Nouv. Diet. d’Hist. Nat., X., p. 212 (1817) ; id.. Gal. des Ois., 
p. 79 (1825). 

Dromceus novce-hollandice Ranzani, El. di Zool., Vol. I., p. 99 (1823) ; Sclater, Trans. 
Z.S., IV., p. 360, PI. 75 (1862) ; id., P.Z.S., p. 315 (1880) ; Haswell, P.L.S., N.S.W., 
(2), II., p. 577 (1887) ; Salvadori, Cat. B. Brit. Mus., XXVII., p. 586 (1895) ; 
Campbell, Nests and Eggs Austr. B., p. 1058 (1901) ; Oates, Cat. Birds’ Eggs Brit. 
Mus., I., p. 4 (1901) ; Hartert, Nov. Zool., p. 194 (1905) ; Hall, Key B. Austr., 
p. 109 (1906); Mathews, Handl. B. Austral., p. 5 (1908) ; M’Lennan, Emu, VIII., 
p. 42 (1908) ; Ogilvie-Grant, Ibis, p. 191 (1910). 

Tachea novce-hollandice Fleming, Phil, of Zool. II., p. 257 (1822). 

Rhea novce-hollandice Field, Geogr. Memm. on N.S.W., p. 503 (1825) ; Freycinet, Voy. 

l’Uranie et la Phys. (Hist.), p. 698 (1839) ; Ogle, Colony of W, Austr., p. 254 (1839). 
Dromiceus emu Stephens in Shaw’s Gen. Zool., XIV., PI. 39 (1826). 

Rhea australis Mudie, Picture of Austr., p. 184 (1829). 
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Dromiceus australis Swainson, Class. B., II., p. 346 (1837). 

Drcmiu, novm-hoUa«di<z, G. E. Gray, List. Gen. B„ p. 63 (1840) ; Gould, B. Austr., VL, 
PI. 1 (1848) ; G. R. Gray, Gen. B„ III., p. 528 (1849) ; Sturt, Exped. Centr. Austr., 
II., App., p. 47 (1849) ; Bennett, Gath. Natur. Austr., p. 216 (1860) ; Gould, 
Handb. B. Austr., II., p. 200 (1865) ; Ramsay, P.Z.S., p. 119 (1876) ; Masters, P.L.S., 
N.S.W., II., p. 275 (1878) ; Ramsay, Tab. List. Austr. B., p. 19 (1888) ; North 
Austr. Mus.' Cat., No. 12, p. 292 (1889) ; id., P.L.S., N.S.W. (2), IV., p. 1029 (1890); 
id., Rep. Horn Sc. Exp. Centr. Austr., p. 103 (1896) ; Campbell, Proc. Roy. Phys. 



Soc., p. 215 (1896). 

Dromaius emu Homeyer J. f. O., p. 365 (1859). 

Dromceus irroratus Bartlett, P.Z.S., p. 205 (1859) ; id., P.Z.S., p. 205 (1860) ; Sclater, P.Z.S., 
p. 211, p. 248 (1860) ; id., Trans. Zool. Soc., IV., p. 360, PI. 76 (1862) ; Salvadori, 
Cat. B. Brit. Mus., XXVII., p. 589 (1895) ; Campbell, Nests and Eggs Austr. B„ 
p. 1066 (1901); Hall, Key B. Austr., 2nd ed., p. 109 (1906). 

Dromaius irroratus Gould Handb. B. Austr., II.. p. 204 (1865) ; Ramsay, Tab. List. 
Austr. B., p. 19 (1888) ; North, Austr. Mus. Cat., No. 12, p. 294 (1889) ; Campbell, 
Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc., p. 226 (1896) ; id., Viet. Nat., IV., p. 185 (1888). 



Distribution. Australia generally, except the extreme north-east. 

Adult. General colour above blackish, the feathers being brown or ashy-brown, the 
shafts and the ends of the feathers black, giving the general tone to the upper- 
surface ; sides of the body lighter than the back ; the feathers of the lower back 
and rump very long and spine-like, black in the centre and rufescent on the margins ; 
sides of body grey, with black shaft-lines and ends to the feathers, imparting 
a spotted appearance ; crown of head with long hairy crest-plumes, black, like 
the upper hind-neck ; lower hind-neck light ashy-brown, with black shaft-lines 
and tips to the feathers ; lores, eyelid, sides of face and sides of neck bare and of 
a bluish-white colour, with a few hair-like bristles ; ear-coverts hidden with black 
bristly plumes, which also conceal the cheeks, but in a less degree ; throat smoky- 
grey, the chin bare. The feathers of the neck for about half-way down from the head 
are short and hair-like, joining the other feathers abruptly. This gives the bird 
the appearance of having a ruff. This ruff is whitish in very old birds. Iris hazel ; 
legs brownish-black ; bill blackish (life). Total length about 183 cm. ; bill from 
gape, 115 mm. ; tarsus, 355; middle toe and claw, 200. 



mma ure (a out half grown). General colour above greyish-brown, all the feathers 
aving w ltish hair-like ends ; the feathers on the lower hind-neck and down the 
nn e o t e back are blackish, and impart a more or less streaked appearance ; on 
le ower ack, rump and tail the feathers are much more disintegrated, and are 
irown an \v ite in colour ; the head and neck all round (including the lower 
j are co y® re( l with short black feathers, more thickly on the crown of the head 
of Hip ° n a longitudinal line of white feathers on the middle 

the rpmainHpr'r.f j 0 '* a , ew intermingled on the forehead and sides of head; 

mixed with hr ° U t < ' r ' sur ^ aCe s ^ ver y-g re y, all the feathers more or less inter- 

SS.a-S.J - 1 length about 92 228 ; 



Chick ' mS^SfeTj' 1 s0 °‘ J / b !“ k “‘““L and longitudinal lines of white 
Ss 8 gi°in c a Sf pa f- 0 '‘ he “own to the end of the body and down the 
similar in colour H. h‘T'' ? PP ^ an '*' " ilh whitish hair-Uke tips ; head 
the white interspaces tenrl' * P° rtlon blacker, with intensely black hair-like tips, 

neck SSta E5uL S g -" tt ”. t0 «<» of face, throat, and fok 

the white mcreasmg in proportion to the black in longitudinal 
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lines towards the abdomen, which is entirely white or whitish. Total length 
about 30.5 cm. ; culmen, 23 mm. ; tarsus, 58 ; middle toe and claw, 35. 

Albino. “Mr. A. C. Le Souef* of the Zoological Gardens, Sydney, draws attention to 
a letter he has discovered, dated Warialda, N.S.W., December 3rd, 1887, in which 
a white Emu is offered for sale to the Society. It was about two and a half 
months old and stood 3 feet high. No record is given of its purchase.” 

Nest. “ Usually a flat bed or platform, composed of grass or other herbage plucked by the 
bird round about the site, and trampled down. Sometimes bark, pieces of sticks, 
and leaves of trees are used, intermingled with a few of the bird’s own feathers. 
Shape generally oval, about 4 feet by 21 feet in size, and about 2 inches in thickness. 
Situation in open country, usually near the base of a tree or stump ; at other 
times in rank herbage or in a dry bed of a polygonum swamp. Sometimes no 
nest is formed. The nest or bed is constructed or augmented as the laying and 
incubation proceeds ” (Campbell). 

Eggs. “ Clutch, usual average nine, but varies from seven to eighteen ; elliptical in 
shape, a few exceptions being more swollen about the centre. The appearance of 
a collection of freshly-gathered unblown specimens is very beautiful ; the surfaces 
are rough (not unlike shagreen), with granulations of dark green upon a shell of 
light metallic or verdigris-green. In some clutches the granulations are so closely 
placed and flattened or squeezed down as to hide completely the interstices of light 
green. In some instances the eggs are of a more uniform dark green. The 
granulations are slightly lustrous, but as incubation proceeds becomes much 
darker and polished, while the interstices become bluer or dingy in shade. 
Dimensions in inches of a normal clutch 5.62 to 5.06 by 3.68 to 3.31 ” (Campbell). 

Incubation-period. Dr. Oustalet {Nouv. Arch. Mus. Paris (3), VIII., p. 262) says that in 
Paris the male incubated an egg for seventy days. The young one died at birth. 

Dr. Sclater (P.Z.S., p. 205 (1859)) gives the length of incubation as fifty-six 
days in an incubator. 

Mr. A. J. North ( Proc . Linn. Soc., N.S.W. (2), IV., p. 1029 (1890)) mentions 
one egg being incubated by two hens in forty-nine days. 

Mr. A. J. Campbell (Proc. Roy. Phys. Soc., p. 221 (1896)) says : — “ Hatching 
was completed at the expiration of eight weeks from the time the bird commenced 
to sit, but it would depend whether the bird sat very closely or not if the hatching 
would be completed one or two days before or after the expiration of eight weeks.” 

Mr. H. Holroyd (Emu, I., p. 144 (1902)) says the female sat for nine weeks ; 
(Emu, II., p. 182 (1903)) that the egg was hatched “ after fifty-six days of sitting 
by the male bird.” 

Mr. C. H. M’Lennan (Emu, VIII., p. 42) writes : — “ From the time the last egg is 
laid until the first downy chick is hatched varies from fifty-four to fifty-seven 
days.” 

I consider eight weeks the usual length of incubation ; breeding months April 
to November. 

This characteristic Australian species, once so common all over the continent, 
was first recorded by the early settlers under Governor Phillip. Tenchf — whose 
book, I think, was published before that of Phillip— gives the first mention 
of it in print. He writes of the double feathers from one shaftj as having 
been omitted by Goldsmith in his account of the Emu of South America 
[Rhea]. He also dissected the bird (which he says was shot with a single 

* Emu, VI., p. 128 (1907). 

f Narrative of the Expedition to Botany Bay, p. 123 (1789). 

J The shaft and after-shaft of the feathers of the Emu are approximately of the same length. 

§ In this genus there is no after-shaft. 
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ball by a convict, employed for the purpose of shooting animals for the 
Governor), and gives the anatomical singularities. This bird measured 
7 feet 2 inches from the end of the toe to the tip of the beak, and weighed 
74 lbs., and is the same bird as that mentioned by Phillip and White in their 

books. 

The same author mentions* seeing an old bird and ten young ; three others 
were captured alive and given to the Governor, but died after a few days ; 
these young were beautifully striped. This author was the first to describe the 
nest and egg of this species. The first egg was picked up in the “ desart 
place ” ; he accurately describes it, giving measurements and weight. A 
nest found later on contained twelve eggs. The heaviest bird known to him 
weighed 94 lbs. 

The first coloured plate of the Emu is given in Phillip’s book.| The bird 
was shot two miles from the settlement ; and a sketch of it was made by 
Lieutenant Watts, whose name appears on the plate as the draughtsman, 
with that of Peter Mazell as the engraver, of the figure. X 

Dr. John White§ (Surgeon-General to the settlement) also gives a coloured 
figure of this bird, and in the “ Advertisement ” to his book, Dr. White states 
that the specimens figured in his work were in the Leverian Museum, but the 
Emu seems not to have been included in the catalogue. 

The skin referred to by the above three authors was sent in spirits to 
England, and given to Sir Joseph Banks by Lord Sydney. It was then 
mounted, and Sir Joseph afterwards deposited it in the collection of natural 
history specimens of Mr. John Hunter in Leicester Square. It afterwards 
became the property of the Royal College of Surgeons, and has long since 
been destroyed. The late Bowdler Sharpe told me that when the authorities 
of the Royal College of Surgeons handed over all their collection of mounted 
birds to the British Museum, they made a search for the Emu, but could 
discover no trace of it. This bird was shot in February, 1788, as mentioned by 
White, who says, “ The colour of the plumage consists of a mixture of dirty 
own and grey , on the belly it was somewhat whiter. . . . upon the upper 
part of the head the feathers, with which it is but thinly covered, are very small, 

°° more llke hair than fathers, and having the neck pretty well clothed 
with them except the chin and throat, which are so thinly covered that the 

Lm’rW ^ ° f \ purplish colour ’ ma y be seen clearly.” White’s figure, 

on leutenant W atts’ drawing has been considerably modified, probably 

* A Complete Account of the Settlement at Port Jackson, p. 174 (1793). 
t The Voyage of Governor Phillip to Botany Bay, 1889. 
t Mazell was a well-known artist 

publisher of the principal Natural History workHTthe time lar86 ‘ y employed by Benjamin White, the 

§ Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales, p. 129 (17 90 ). 
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by Nodder, from the one published in Phillip’s book, as the figure in the 
Naturalists' Miscellany * is very similar to that given in White’s Journal. 

Latham’s description of the “ New Holland Cassowary ” is apparently 
founded on the description given by Phillip, and in his account of the genus 
Casuarius^ he gives it the name of C. novce-hollandice. Lateral he refers to 
the above account as Struthio novce-hollandice, but he never employed this 
name before. He must also later on have examined the original specimen of the 
Emu sent to England by Governor Phillip, as he says that a fine specimen of this 
bird is in the collection of the late Mr. John Hunter. 

Collins§ says that three Emus were sent on board the “ Buffalo,” which 
sailed from New South Wales on October 21st, 1800, and arrived at 
Spithead on May 24th, 1801. These birds, which were the first sent alive to 
England, were given by Lieutenant William Kent to Sir Joseph Banks, and 
were liberated in the Earl of Exeter’s park at Burleigh. 

From the account given by Leichhardt|| it would appear that his expedition 
would have been unable to reach Port Essington had it not been for the supply 
of Emu meat. The Emus, he says, used to come up in their inquisitive way, 
and on November 24th, 1844, the black boy struck at one with his tomahawk, 
another was shot with dust-shot later on. By suspending the skins on sticks 
before a gentle fire Leichhardt extracted an oil, which he describes as of a fight 
yellowish colour, tasteless, and almost free from scent. When he was tired he 
rubbed himself with this oil and found it most beneficial. The stomach of one 
bird killed on this expedition was full of the leaves of a small plant resembling 
chickweed, which grew round the water-holes ; they were also seen eating nonda 
fruit, and north of the Van Diemen’s River, when the nonda tree disappeared, 
the birds fed on the fruit of the severn-tree,^[ which is so excessively bitter as to 
impart its quality to the meat, and even to the very marrow. 

Sturt** says that Emus “ travel many miles during a single night, to water, 
as was proved by a pack of thirteen coming down to the Depot creek to drink, 
that we had seen the evening before more than twelve miles to the north.” 

Mr. Dudley Le Souef sends me the following note : — “ The Emus vary 
considerably in size and length of leg, and in colour. When the young lose their 
down towards the end of the first year, the succeeding feathers are fine and 
silky, and are frequently more or less barred, which produces a spotted 
appearance. Even in the same clutch some birds will have their feathers barred 

* Published by Shaw and Nodder (April, 1792). 

t Ind. Om., II., p. 605 (1790). 

t Supplement II. to the General Synopsis of Birds, p. 290 (1801). 

§ An Account of the English Colony in New South Wales, Vol. II., p. 306 (1802). 

|| Journal of an Overland Expedition to Port Essington (1847). 

I have noticed the Emus eating this in Queensland. 

** Expedition to Central Australia, Vol. II., p. 47 (1849). 
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to a greater or less degree ; others may have no markings. At the end of the 
second year these fine feathers will be replaced by the coarse feathers of the 
adult plumage* which do not show any bars. In the third year the clutch 
will be practically alike. In the adult birds many will be noticed darker than 
others, but it is mostly due to age and moulting. The older birds are 
frequently of a lighter hue, and have the head and upper portion of the neck 
nearly bare of the hair-like feathers. The upper fringe of the longer feathers 
on the neck is very light, looking almost white. In the young birds the neck 
and head are fairly well covered with the black bristly feathers. When the 
dark tips of the new feathers appear through the older ones (which are 
lighter), the bird has a patchy appearance.* 

“ When the male is sitting, he picks at all the grass and leaves within 
reach, and places them under him. The male usually sits during the day and 
the female at night. If any accident happens to the female, the male will 
hatch out and rear the young. 

“ Old addled eggs found in the nests are sometimes nearly white.” 

Mr. A. H. E. Mattingley says: — “ The eggs of the Emu range in colour from 
white ; purplish-brown ; purple ; lavender purple ; yellowish-purple to dark 
green. 



The Emu can get through water very quickly — I have often seen then 
running through Murray River swamps with young following them. The) 
nest on the ridges of these swamps, and feed upon a soft nutritious water- 
weed known as cats’-tails ( Myriophyllum ). I have also seen them swimming 
(when hard pressed) across streams in the Riverina and North Queensland.’ 
Mr. James I. Scrymgeour, “ Callandoon,” writes “ Emus were plentifu 
when Messrs. Ross and Scrymgeour took possession of ‘ Callandoon.’ The 
contractors were paid 6d. per egg and Is. 6d. per head for the birds, and 
unng three months destroyed sixteen hundred eggs and nine hundred birds, 
s was necessary , as the birds spread the prickly pear. I have seen three 
and sixty-seven pear-seeds taken from the inside of a single bird, 
lost of the digested food was coloured red with the pear- juice. They 
prefer this food, when they can get it, to any other. 

twenty-tw h oTacir tlCed ° f fiftGen ’ ei 8 hteen and tw0 of 

crreen nn tv, m ] USt ^ Ve t0 a § reat a S e > as I have seen some killed here quite 
,reen on the legs, and notched and hard like knotted wood. 

waving their h t 616 S ^° 0t tbem lying down within sight of a mob and 
feet After a sh 7 1^'^’ Wh<m the bird wiU come ri 8 ht U P within a few 

and I W S een ’ “ * S the ** will continue to come up, 

na l have seen as many as fifteen shot like this. 

CS a Skm ^ C ° llection frora T «<*a Tucka, given me by Mr. H. L. White of Scone. 
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“ The birds, when in good condition, have layers of fat of from 3 to 5 inches 
thick on the breast and back. As much as two and a half gallons of oil, 
when rendered, being obtained from a single bird. This oil is very penetrating, 
and is of considerable commercial value.” 

Mr. P. T. Sandland, writing to me from South Australia, says : — “ The 
Emus were plentiful years ago, but they were almost wiped out by the 
drought of 1895. I have seen a brood of ten young with the parent bird. 
Numbers die yearly by getting caught in the fences when attempting to get 
over them. They often tear holes in the rabbit-proof fences, when blundering 
over them, and for this reason are slaughtered wholesale by certain pastoralists.” 
As the male usually does most of the incubating, the following notes 
relating to the sitting of the female may be of interest : — 

“ This season (1901) the female Emu made a nest in a secluded corner 
[of a small paddock] amongst the gum-trees, and deposited there five eggs, 
upon which she sat contentedly for nine weeks . . . and in due season 

marched off with three young birds. They all keep by themselves aloof from 
the other birds. 

“ On my old wild run in Port Lincoln they were very plentiful at certain 
seasons ; but a few times that I actually saw the bird run off the nest it was 
a female. In this case, the gardener says that the female bird kept to the nest 
all through the sitting, and walked off with the young ones, and they kept entirely 
together for some weeks, until the other big birds, male and female, gradually 
joined them ; and one day he pointed out to me the Emu with her brood, and it 
was a female bird.”* 

When Mr. J. P. Rogers was in England he told me that when he was 
camped on the rabbit-proof fence, about one hundred miles east of Perth, he 
noticed what he considered a migratory movement amongst the Emus. They 
went from east to west, and, afterwards, on the approach of the dry season, 
came back again. On coming to the fence they would wander up and down 
looking for an opening, and hundreds of them perished for want of water. 

Mr. Tom Carter, writing from Western Australia, says : — “ These birds 
are still abundant through North-West Australia, although in severe droughts 
their numbers decrease very much for a while. The great extent of wire 
fences now in existence on all the sheep-runs must be the cause of many dying, 
as when temporary pools of water outside the paddocks dry up, the birds are 
prevented from reaching other supplies, although when frightened they will 
easily clear a fence of three feet or more in height. Great numbers of Emus, too, 
when undisturbed, will attempt to cross a fence by putting one leg through 
the wires and the other over the top. As the bird’s body goes over the fence, 
the wires cross, and escape is almost hopeless. In the drought which prevailed 

* Henry Holroyd, Tar lee, S.A., Emu, I., p. 144 (1902). 
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from the end of 1894 until 1896 immense numbers of birds must have perished. 
In the corner of one paddock I counted seventy-five dead in the space of about 
200 yards square. Mobs of them wandered miserably along the beach, at Point 
Cloates, eventually drinking the sea-water and dying. The natives, on seeing a 
mob approaching, would conceal themselves just off the beach, in an extended 
line, and when the poor birds were opposite the centre of them, the blacks would 
rush out and drive them into the sea. At one well a pair or more of these 
birds for a long time regularly came to drink at the troughs when the sheep 
were there, the water being drawn by hand. I observed them myself on 
several occasions. They squatted down to drink, which is not their usual 
custom. 

“ They feed largely on the wild figs which grow abundantly on the rugged 
ranges, the fruit of the quondong, and many berries and fruits. The stones 
of the quondong are voided unchanged. Several pebbles or stones, up to the 
size of a walnut, are usually found in the gizzard, and occasionally lumps 
of charcoal. The loud 4 pumping ’ or booming noise is usually uttered by 
the male bird as he approaches water, and I have often heard it at night. 

“ In normal seasons (not dry) the breeding season in the North-West begins 
about the middle of May, when I have seen most eggs. On March 28th, 1887, 
I shot a female with eggs considerably enlarged in the ovary, and first saw eggs 
in the nest May 25th. In 1888, first eggs were seen on May 28th and in 
December I saw ten young not a fortnight old. On November 21st, 1901, 
I saw an Emu at Point Cloates with four young the size of large fowls. 



I consider the rusty-red Emus not fully adult and not in good condition ; 
while those that look black at a distance are invariably fat.” 

The Emu is recorded as an inhabitant of the whole of the continent by 
Australian ornithologists, but the species of Western Australia has been generally 
supposed to be distinct, and was known as D. irroratus. The type (a flat skin) 
described by Bartlett is in the British Museum, and I have examined it in 
company with the late Bowdler Sharpe and Mr. Dudley Le Souef. It is cross- 
arred in a ver\ distinct manner. Mr. Le Souef at once pronounced this skin 
^ a y° un § bird, basing this conclusion on his experiences detailed 

vqw u Further materia l received from Mr. H. L. White of Scone, 

• . a » proved the truth of Mr. Le Souef’ s convictions; four skins of 

skin 11 r0m Tucka Tucka being barred and resembling the typical 

London 1 als ° 8een a living bird in the Zoological Gardens, 

was partly stril)ed a " d »™ d ’ 

plumage of D. no L-holUmdil . P Umag6 °' the S °' Ca “ ed 40 the tuU 



late A. D Bartlett f ’ “ “ foU °» s =-A Hat skin was described by the 

rtle “ M a ^ Zoological Society on the 24th of May. 
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1859. The specimen had been received by him, along with some others, 
from the interior of South Australia. 

Mr. Bartlett, who was a minute observer of birds, pointed out that he 
had examined three specimens of this Emu, two of which were adult, and the 
third immature, the latter about two-thirds grown. This young bird was 
said by him to show the transverse bars (the character on which the species was 
founded) as distinctly as the old birds. 

Gould never figured D. irroratus as a distinct species, but states that he has 
seen both adult and young examples, and had no doubt that it was distinct 
from the ordinary D. novce-hollandice. He was, moreover, almost equally 
oertain that it was confined to the Western division of Australia. 

The young and old birds spoken of by Gould were no doubt the specimens 
in the possession of his old friend Bartlett. At the same time it was 
doubtless Gould’s statement of his convictions that D. irroratus was the 
Western Australian bird that has led so many naturalists to follow his record, 
although Bartlett expressly stated that the original specimen came from the 
interior of South Australia. 

Dr. Sclater likewise had no doubt as to the distinctness of D. irroratus, and 
in his memoir on Struthious birds* he states that two young birds had been 
received at the Gardens from Swan River, and that they were darker than the 
Common Emu in the same state of plumage. He also mentions a specimen in 
the Gardens of the Amsterdam Zoological Society, which had been received 
from Albany in Western Australia, and he points out the differences in plumage 
between the eastern and western forms of Emu, especially as regards the more 
slender size of D. irroratus, which had longer and thinner tarsi with longer and 
much more slender toes, and smaller tarsal scutes ; the iris was pale hazel 
in D. irroratus, instead of reddish-brown, as in D. novoe-hollandice. 

Since Mr. Dudley Le Souef has proved that the Spotted Emu is the young 
of the common species, the range of the former becomes merged in that of the 
latter. I give below in full the account of the life-history of this species, 
written by Mr. M’Lennan,| a very observant field-naturalist: — 

“ I have reason to think that in selecting its nesting-place the Emu has 
some strange foreknowledge of the weather — call it instinctive or what you 
please — because I have noticed that in seasons which have turned out very 
wet the bird frequently builds its nest on high ground, and, as the nesting season 
begins often as early as the month of June, and extends to November, the 
nest site has to be selected before the winter and spring rains have fairly set 
in. The nest is generally placed amongst low scrub upon a slope facing the 
rising sun ; but in seasons which afterwards turned out to be exceptionally dry 

* Transactions of the Zoological Society, Vol. IV. (1862). 

•f C. H. M’Lennan, Emu, VIII., p. 42 (1908) 
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I have found the nest on low ground, even in depressions. The lignum 
swamps are another favourite nesting place, and there, of course, the bird 
usually selects one of the hummock islands. Building the nest is not a matter 
of much importance. The eggs are as often as not laid upon the bare ground, 
surrounded with a ring of twigs, leaves, and other loose litter, in the outline 
of the Emu’s body. There is generally a slight depression where the bird 
has scratched away the loose earth, but occasionally the eggs are found 
lying upon a bed of dry leaves. The female lays in the early morning, an egg 
every second day, and I notice two distinct types of egg both in shape and colour. 
One of them is pale green, and round in shape, in contrast with the other, 
which is more of an oval or pear shape, the shell a deep, dark shade of green, 
and much thinner than in the other type. From the time the last egg is laid 
until the first downy chick is hatched varies from fifty-four to fifty-seven 
days, and that is the period when the habits of the birds form the most interesting 
study. As far as my personal observations go, a full clutch varies from 
seven to eleven eggs. The greatest number 1 found in one nest was seventeen, 
but in this instance I think that two birds laid in one nest. There is a good 
deal of controversy upon this point, and it is a matter on which few naturalists 
are able to get direct evidence, but on two or three occasions I have satisfied 
myself that a pair of females used the same nest, and have studied the tracks 
of the birds closely in order to make sure of it. My opinion is that in every 
case where an exceptional number of eggs were found in one nest, it was used 
by more than one female. . . . The Emu’s habit of drumming near the 
nest is one of the best aids in finding it. The female generally drums in the 
evening, and by drawing a straight line on the ground in the direction of the 
drumming you have a pointer in searching for the nest the next day. In the 
laying season the female generally booms early in the evening, about twelve 
resonant notes in succession, with a short interval between each. The 
drumming of the female is loud and rather harsh towards the end of the call, 
the note of the male sharper and more distinct. Few birds of the bush take 



a larger share m the hatching and rearing of the family than the male Emu. 
He is the first to sit as soon as the clutch is complete, and rarely goes far from the 
nest site from the time the first egg is laid until the young are hatched, while the 
female during the day, when she is off duty, wanders over a considerable 
range of country. She generally returns to the nest towards evening, and 
relieves the male bird for an hour or two each night, commencing about the 
™ an ^ continuing from fourteen to twenty nights. Afterwards the 

ol s^,r^t Ch r g \ and th °“ gh ” tHe eMly SUgeS ° f Nation he 

leave the nest e °u ° Ur , '° Urs each day ’ at a later P er iod he seems loth to 

£ *Tr k r At ** whe " sound excites 

vigilant male, he leaves the eggs at once, and makes away stealthily 
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through the scrub. At the end of a few weeks, however, even with an intruder 
close by, he crouches low upon the nest with his head and neck flat upon the 
ground, and his sombre plumage is then so closely in harmony with his 
surroundings that he is not easily detected — a surprising circumstance with 
a bird so large as the Emu. The female may generally be seen making a straight 
line for the nest in the evening, and wandering off from it again at dawn. 
Nearing the nest the course of both birds is always erratic ; they circle about it 
for a time, approaching from all points of the compass. However the trails 
may vary, they all unite at one point, and thence for about fifty yards there is 
a straight line for the nest, which from much trampling finally becomes as 
clearly defined as a beaten ‘ pad.’ Even when the female lets him off duty 
for a few hours at night the male is never far distant, and on the first sign or sound 
of alarm the faithful sentinel makes straight for the nest, his feathers ruffled 
up in fury until he looks quite a formidable adversary. If the intruder be a tame 
dog or a dingo the bird goes straight at him, pecking and kicking, and soon drives 
him off. . . . After the young are hatched the female still takes the lesser share 
of the trouble. For two or three weeks both parents are in charge of the brood. 
When they are wandering in search of food or water the male is invariably 
the advance guard, while the hen brings up the rear, but when the mother finally 
leaves the family as they gain strength, the 1 old man ’ changes his tactics 
and always follows the young.” 

Of the birds described, the adult, which is the bird figured, is from 
Eastern Australia ; the others being from Western Australia. 

The attitude of the adult in the plate is taken from a photo from life 
kindly lent to me by the Hon. Walter Rothschild. 
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No. 2. 



Family DR0MM1DJE. 



DROMAIUS NOViE-HOLLANDI^E DIEMENENSIS. 

TASMANIAN EMU. 

(Plate 2.) 

DroMjEUS diemenensis Le Souef, Bull. B.O.C., XXI., p. 13 (1907), Tasmania. 

Emu Jeffreys, Van Dieman’s Land, p. 99 (1820) ; Widowson, Present State of Van Diemen's 
Land, p. 181 (1829) ; Backhouse, Narr. Visit Austr. Col., p. 212 (1843) ; Gunn, in 
West’s Hist, of Tasmania, I., p. 330 (1852) ; Campbell, Nests and Eggs Austr. B., 
p. 1069 (1901). 

Dromaeus novae hollandiae (not Latham) Hartert, Kat. Vogelsamml. Mus. Frankfurt, p. 249, 
No. 3610 (1891). 

Dromaeus diemenensis Le Souef, Cat. Austr. B. Eggs and Nests, p. 23 (1904) ; id., Bull. 
B.O.C., XXI., p. 13 (1907) ; Mathews, Handl. B. Austral., p. 5 (1908). 

Distribution. Formerly Tasmania ; now extinct. 

Adult female. The general colour above is ashy -grey ; the feathers of the back are linear 
in shape and tipped with black or reddish-brown, which gives a streaked appearance 
to the upper side ; the sides of the body and feathers of the wings are grey ; the 
feathers of the lower back, rump, and tail are more elongated and disintegrated, being 
of a pale brown intermixed with a dark shade of the same colour ; the head and 
neck are covered with short, down-like plumes, which are black on the crown and 
hind -neck, somewhat paler on the sides of face, and ashy-grey or whitish with minute 
black, hair-like points on the throat and fore-neck ; the under-surface of the body 
is grey, paler than that of the upper-surface, the feathers being shorter on the 
breast and abdomen, but becoming longer on the under tail-coverts, which are 
darker in colour, stiffer in texture and more disintegrated, like those of the tail. 
Total length, about 167 cm. ; culmen, 95 mm. ; tarsus, 355 ; middle toe and 
claw, 145. 

A second example of this species in the British Museum is similar in colour of 
plumage, but not quite so dark on the sides of face and ear -coverts. It also shows 
some slight variations in the measurements. Culmen, 97 mm. ; tarsus, 325 ; middle 
toe and claw, 153. 

Nest. Probably the same as that of D. novce-hollandice. 

Eggs. An egg in the collection of the British Museum, presented by Dr. Milligen, from 

asmania, appears to be somewhat smaller than those of D. rwvce-hollandice and more 

, g -T <L * C \ c °l° ur i s deep dark green, and the measurements are 5 inches 

i? 1 1 ° vf second egg from Tasmania in the same collection, presented by 

moasurpTYiont ( rc< r> . ar g er > paler in colour, and more coarsely granulated. The 
measurements are 5.2 inches by 3.45 inches. 
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TASMANIAN EMU. 

The extinction of the Tasmanian Emu, and the rarity of specimens in 
museums, explains the want of evidence as to the differences existing between 
it and the Common Emu (Dromaius novce-hollaridioe) of the continent of Australia. 
Most authors have considered them identical. 

The late Ronald Gunn wrote in 1852 : — “ Tame Emus are common in the 
Colony [ I asmania], but the original stock of most of those now domesticated 
was introduced from Port Phillip.”* 

From Mr. Le Souef’s notesf I gather the following. On the authority of 
Mr. Stephens he says that “ in the early ‘ fifties ’ Mr. James Cox, of Clarendon, 
imported one or more from Victoria, and others were introduced somewhat 
earlier. 

“ A specimen lived for some years in the City Park, Launceston. Mr. 
Wm. M’Gowan, the Superintendent for Public Reserves in that city, informs 
me that the bird was received there about thirty years ago, and that it lived 
for about ten years in confinement, but that the person who buried it on its 
death has since died, therefore its burial place is unfortunately not known. 
Mr. M’Gowan, speaking from memory, considers it was quite as large as 
the mainland species. This bird was supposed to be the last of the Tasmanian 
Emus, but as apparently nothing authentic is known as to where it really 
came from, it may very probably have been imported from Australia, as there 
are records of Emus having been sent across to Tasmania over fifty years ago 
from Victoria. 

“ Emus were originally plentiful in Tasmania, as they are often mentioned 
by early settlers. For instance, the late Rev. R. Knockwood mentions an 
Emu and six young ones in his diary in 1803,+ and Mr. T. Stephens, of 
Adelaide Street, Hobart, has kindly sent me the following notes regarding 
them. Mr. John Meredith, of Cambria, East Coast, says : — “ I remember 
perfectly Emus being caught in this neighbourhood prior to 1830, and for 
a few years subsequently, also between this place and Avoca. I saw a pair at 
Circular Head on ‘ Black Thursday ’ (1851). They were full grown, and had 
with them half a dozen young ones. The old birds had been caught when 
young near Circular Head, and reared and tamed. 

“ Mr. Ransom, of Killymoon, in the Fingal district, remembers hunting 
Emus with Kangaroo dogs about 1840, when he was a young man of 18. 
He remembers Captain Hepburn, of Roy’s Hill, finding an Emu’s nest with 
eight or nine eggs. A little later these were hatched under a Turkey hen. 
From these were bred others, and a pair of them was given to the late Baron 

* Gunn, in West's History of Tasmania, I., p. 330 (1852). 

t Emu, III., p. 229(1904). 

t This diary is quoted by Mr. A. Morton (Emu, III., p. 158) to the effect that “ The Rev. Rol>ert Knopwood 
recorded that hie dog killed one large Emu and that six young ones were got. 
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von Steiglitz, of Killymoon, one of which survived until 1873, when it was 
drowned in trying to cross a flooded river. With its death, the Tasmanian 
Emu, Mr. Ransom believes, became extinct. 

Mr. Le Souef has also observed a difference in the size of the eggs of the 
Tasmanian Emu. “Two eggs are known to be in existence. Both are 
considerably smaller than those of the mainland variety, one measuring 
4.85 by 3.40 inches, and the other 4.80 by 3.50 inches, whereas the size of 
a typical egg of the mainland Emu is 5.56 by 3.63 inches, which would seem 
to point to the insular bird itself being also smaller, but two eggs are barely 
sufficient to prove the point.” 

Colonel W. V. Legge says* that “ during the ‘ forties ’ the Tasmanian 
Emu used to inhabit, and bred regularly in, a locality known as Kearney’s 
Bogs. This upland moor was part of the Rockfort Estate, owned then by 
the writer’s father-in-law, Major W. Gray, 94th Regiment. It is situated 
about twelve miles to the south of Avoca, in a portion of the East Coast 
Ranges, which flank the valley of the St. Paul’s river. One of the shepherds 
of the estate, H. Wyburn, was resident at the bogs, and used not infrequently 
to bring eggs to the house, and about the year 1845 succeeded in capturing two 
young birds, which were conveyed to Rockfort and reared in the goose-yard. 
They lived about the homestead for several years, and were tame and 
mischievous, coming to the open ‘ French ’ windows of the dining-room 
to be fed, thrusting their heads into the room at times. Mrs. Legge, who 
was then a young girl, has vivid recollections of these Emus, and avers 
that they were large birds very similar to the Emu of the continent. Some 
years afterwards a pair of Tasmanian Emus, which I am of opinion were also 
brought from Kearney’s Bogs, were kept at the Tulloehgorum Estate, not far 
from Avoca, and the appearance of these birds, as they ran along the fence of 
their enclosure, near the road, is firmly impressed on my recollection as a boy. 
They were slightly smaller than the average example of D. novce-hollandice, 
but must, from the accounts given of D. ater of Kangaroo Island, have been 
larger than that bird and much in excess of the species whose osseous remains 
have been lately found in King Island.” 

Colonel Vincent Leggef also said “ he recollected two Emus being kept 
at an estate nine miles from Fingal, but did not know what became of them, 
hev seemed much shorter birds than the fine ones found elsewhere.” 

Mi. Le Souef.,. describes an egg in his possession thus : — “ This unique 
-f 3 ^ - WaS co ^ ec ^ ab °ut forty years ago in the eastern district of the island, 
fail tjpe of their size, these birds must have been slightly smaller 

* Emu, VI., p. H7 (1907). 
t Op. tit.. III., p . 15 8 ( 1907 ). 
t Op. cit., HI., p . (14 (1903). 
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